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STATEMENT FROM THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
IN RESPONSE TO "A RATING OF GRADUATE PROGRAMS" 
ISSUED BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Contact: Don Winkler 


Dave Jeffery 
676-6460 


Do Not Release Before Sunday, January 3, 1071 


While the American Council on Education's lust-released study, "A Rating 
of Graduate Programs," may be useful for certain limited purposes. It Is necessary 
to take note of the questionable methodology and narrow scope of the study. 

First, the title Is misleading. Only programs that lead to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) are evaluated. All other "graduate" and “doctoral" 
nrograms are omitted from the ACE study. For examole, the study does not Include 
graduate programs leading to a master's degree, and It does not Include 
“professional-degree" nrograms, such as those In lav/, medicine, education, and 
government and business administration — fields In which George Washington 
University Is nationally resnected. 

Second, the method used to construct the study leads to results that are 
Impressionistic at best, results that are statistically biased, favoring good 
large proqrams at the exoense of good smaller nrograms. The study was constructed 
from two questionnaires sent to certain members of each rated department at each 
rated school. One questionnaire asked for biographic data and answers to mostly 
general questions about graduate education. The other questionnaire asked those 
faculty surveyed to rate the departments In his specialty at all other schools 
offering doctoral programs In that specialty according to three general criteria: 
"quality of graduate faculty," "effectiveness of doctoral program," and "change 
In last five years." The use of such a method of evaluation tends to favor 
departments and universities which turn out Ph.D.'s in large numbers. 

Arthur E. Burns, Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at George 
Wash1ngton„oo1nts out: "Faculties of larqe graduate departments naturally publish 
a greater volume of scholarly articles, through which their departments become 
more widely knoi/n. They also produce more Ph.D.'s who by sheer numbers make their 
school more widely known, and who are heavily represented among those resoonding 
to the ACE's questionnaires. Therefore, the reputations of those departments 
that produce Ph.D.'s In larqe volume tend to be perpetuated at the exnense of 
smaller departments that may be high In quality but low In volume." 

Vfllllam Long, Acting Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at 
George Washington, notes that: "A relatively larger number of Ph.D.'s produced 
at George Washington enter government service or business and Industry than Is 
true of other universities' doctoral graduates. Such Ph.D.'s are not among those 
surveyed In ACE's study and are less likely to be known by strictly academic 
scholars. Further, the graduate faculty at GW is more likely to concentrate 
on consulting for the government than on publishing articles for scholarly 
lournals. This consulting work may be of great value, but It Is overlooked as a 
factor that contributes to scholarly reputation." 

Both Dean Lono and Dean Bums feel than a fairer method of assessing 
graduate orograms would have to be based on an evaluation of departments by 
visiting teams of scholars and an analysis of the contributions of the graduates 
of doctoral oroqrams. 

As the ACE study makes clear (page 25), by 1980 there will be a supply of 
50,900 Ph.D.'s, but the demand for Ph.D.’s as teaching scholars will be only 7,400. 
The ACE stresses the need for nonteaching Ph.D.'s -- by and large the kind George 
Washington produces — but then by the methodology of Its study penalizes those 
very institutions that are attempting to fulfill the need. 

By omission, the ACE study also penalizes universities such as George 
Washington that devote the overwhelming part of their graduate programs to 
master's degree candidates and "professional-degree" candidates In areas where 
the public need Is obvious: In medicine. In law. In education. In government 
and business administration, and In oubllc and International affairs. 


— Lloyd H. Elliott, President 
The George Washington University 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676 6460 

Post, Star, News women's departments 
Associated Press, UPI 
Washington Capital News Service 
Boston Globe and Boston Herald Traveler, 

Washington bureaus 

MRS. BENSON, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS TO SPEAK 
AT GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Lucie Benson, national president the League of Women Voters, 
will be the speaker at the final session in the current New Horizons for 
Women program at The George Washington University, on Tuesday, January 
12, 1971, at 11:30 a.m. in the ballroom of the University Center, 

800 -21st Street, N. W. A question and answer period will follow with 

the 300 participants in the course. The New Horizons for Women program 
is under the direction of Dr. Ruth Osborn and is administered through 
George Washington's College of General Studies. The program, lasting 
15 weeks, and designed to introduce women to the many choices open to 
them, in careers, further study, and in volunteer and community work 
has been conducted at three locations, Reston, Rockville, and the 
University campus, with approximately 100 women meeting at each location• 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
January 5, 1971 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington , D. C. 20006, Phone 076-6460 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
January 5, 1971 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

MRS. BENSON, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS TO SPEAK 
AT GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Lucie Benson, national president of the League of Women Voters, 
will be the speaker at the final session in the current New Horizons for 
Women program at The George Washington University, on Tuesday, January 
12, 1971, at 11:30 a.m. in the ballroom of the University Center, 

800 -21st Street, N. W. A question and answer period will follow with 

the 300 participants in the course. The New Horizons for Women program 
is under the direction of Dr. Ruth Osborn and is administered through 
George Washington's College of General Studies. The program, lasting 
15 weeks, and designed to introduce women to the many choices open to 
them, in careers, further study, and in volunteer and community work 
has been conducted at three locations, Reston, Rockville, and the 
University campus, with approximately 100 women meeting at each location* 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations , 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804. Washington , D. C 20006 , Phone 676-6460 


January 5, 1971 
John McGrath 
6^6-6464 


PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR BROADCAST JAN. 24 THROUGH 30 


30 seconds A COURSE DESIGNED TO INCREASE THE SPEED AND 

COMPREHENSION OF EVERYTHING YOU READ IS BEING 
OFFERED AT THE READING CENTER OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. CLASSES KILL BE HELD 
ON MONDAYS AND UEDNESDAYS AT 11 A.". AND 1 P.M. 
AND ON TUESDAYS AND THURSDAYS AT 1 P.M.. THERE 

• 4 

ARE FIFTEEN SESSIONS WHICH’WILL LAST FOR TWO 
HOURS EACH. REGISTRATION AND PLACEMENT 
TESTING KILL BE HELD AT THE READING CENTER, 
2018 EYF STREET, N.W. ON FEBRUARY 2 AND 3 
AT 11 A.M. AND 1 P.M/' FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION, PLEASE CALL 676-6286. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
January 5, 1971 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 


MRS. BENSON, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS TO SPEAK 
AT GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Lucie Benson, national president. the League of Women Voters, 

will be the speaker at the final session in the current New Horizons for 
Women program at The George Washington University, on Tuesday, January 
12, 1971, at 11:30 a.m. in the ballroom of the University Center, 

800 -21st Street, N. W. A question and answer period will follow with 

the 300 participants in the course. The New Horizons for Women program 
is under the direction of Dr. Ruth Osborn and is administered through 
George Washington's College of General Studies. The program, lasting 
15 weeks, and designed to introduce women to the many choices open to 
them, in careers, further study, and in volunteer and community work 
has been conducted at three locations, Reston, Rockville, and the 
University campus, with approximately 100 women meeting at each location* 







January 6, 1971 



Three hundred women, most of them suburban housewives, are 
completing DEVELOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN, a 15-week group guid¬ 
ance and counseling course designed to help women make the best use 
of their abilities and to become acquainted with educational, occu¬ 
pational, and community service opportunities. Lectures, small 
group discussion, educational and vocational counseling, guest 
speakers, aptitude and interest testing are included. 

Demand for the course has risen steadily since it was first 

'offered on the George Washington University campus in 1964. Be- 

cause of the interest among women classes are now held in three 

locations — women can choose to attend class one morning once a 

week from 10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p,m. in Maryland, Virginia, or on 

the University campus. 

. • 

The Jewish Community Center, 6125 Montrose Road, Rockville, 
Maryland, has provided classroom space for the next course, which 
begins Wednesday, February 10. Reservations for this class may be 
made by calling 676-7036. 

Counselors from the Continuing Education for Women program will 
be available for academic advising for those women interested in 
enrolling in daytime off-campus credit courses offered through 
the University's College of General Studies, as follows: 


THE 
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Thursday, January 14, 1971 10:00 a.m. - 12 noon 

S t. Luke ? s Episcopal Church 
Old Georgetown Rd. and Grosvenor Ln. 

Bethesda, Md. 

Friday, January 22, 1971 10:00 a.m. - 12 noon 

All Saints Episcopal Church 
3 Chevy Chase Circle, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Wednesday, January 27, 1971 10:00 a.m. - 12 noon 

River Road Unitarian Church 
6301 River Road, Bethesda, Md. 

Daytime courses offered in Maryland include: SURVEY OF WESTERN 
ART, RENNAISSAUCE ART IN ITALY II, SOCIETY AND THE SCHOOL, ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION, WORLD REGIONAL PATTERNS, EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION IN ITS 
WORLD CONTEXT, AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT, ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE, THEORIES OF PERSONALITY, POPULATION PROB¬ 
LEMS, UNDERSTANDING YOUNG CHILDREN, HOW TO STUDY, INTRODUCTION TO 
CREATIVE THINKING,and INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY SCIENCE. Another 
six daytime credit courses and one noncredit course will be offered near 
the beltway in Virginia. These classes are not exclusively for women 
but are offered at hours convenient for the homemaker. 

Many women who enroll in these credit courses later apply these 
credits toward degree programs at The George Washington University 
or at other colleges an'd universities throughout the United States, 

The University offers this educational program as a community 
service. Churches and community centers cooperate in this program 
to meet the needs of women by providing classroom facilities. Mary¬ 
land churches and community centers cooperating in this endeavor- 
during the Spring semester are the River Road Unitarian Church, 

Bethesda; All Saints Episcopal Church, Chevy Chase; St. Ltdm r s Epis¬ 
copal Church, Bethesda; Bethesda Congregational Chi^'mf ; Chcay Ch: ' 
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Methodist Church; 


*nd the Jewish Community Center, 


Rockville. 


For further information. 
Office of Continuing Education 


or to receive a brochure, 
for Women at 676-7036. 


call the 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Contact: Stephanie DeCoste 
January 6, 1971 

KOELLE TO GIVE GUEST LECTURE 
AT GWU MEDICAL SCHOOL 

Pharmacologist George Brampton Koelle will deliver the 10th annual 
Paul K. Smith Memorial Lecture at The George Washington University School 
of Medicine on Thursday, January 13, at 11:00 a.m. in Hall A, 1335 H St., N.W. 

Professor and Chairman of the Department of Pharmacology at the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Dr. Koelle will speak 
on "Recent Advances and Theoretical Implications in the Electron Microscopic 
Localization of Acetylcholinesterase." 

The GW guest lecturer is a trustee of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and a fellow of numerous professional societies including the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the New York Academy 
of Sciences,and former President, American Society of Pharmacology and 
Experimental Therapeutics. In 1950, he won the Abel Award as the outstanding 
young pharmacologist in the U.S. Widely published on pharmacological 
subjects. Dr. Koelle developed histochemical methods for localization of 
cholinesterases and investigated mechanisms of nerve message transmission. 

#C-217 
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Office of Public Relations , 2100 Pennsylvania Ire., Suite S04, Washington, D. C. 20006 , Phone 676-6460 


Janauary 6, 1971 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

SPECIAL TO THE HATCHET 


The University has received a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities which will be used for an experimental seminar 
entitled "Classics and Goals for America". Participants will examine 
some of the problems and goals of today in the light of ancient thought. 

No knowledge of classiclal languages will be required. All the work will 
be in English. The seminar will be conducted by Dr. John F. Latimer, 

Porfessor of Classical Languages. Participants will be limited to juniors 
and seniors. Dr. Latimer hopes to have a variety of disciplines represented 
in the senimar which will be given in the spring semester. Further information 
can be obtained from Dr. Latimer at extension 6125. 
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DEVELOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 

TO BE OFFERED IN MARYLAND Sent to Maryland suburbans 

'•Developing New Horizons for Women", a 15-week group guidance and 
counseling course designed to help women make the best use of their 
abilities and to become acquainted with educational, occupational, and 
community service opportunites, will be offered in Maryland by the George 
Washington University's College of General Studies beginning Wednesday, 

February 10. 

Lectures, small group discussion, educational and vocational 

counseling, guest speakers, aptitude and interest testing are included 

in the course, which will meet one morning a week, from 10:00 a.m. to 

12:30 p.m. The Jewish Community Center, 6125 Montrose Road, Rockville, 

Maryland, has provided classroom space for the course beginning on 

February 10. Reservations for this class may be made by calling 676-7036. 

Counselors from the Continuing Education for Women program of 

George Washington's College of General Studies will be available for 

academic advising for those women interested in enrolling in daytime 

off-campus credit courses, at three locations in Maryland as follows: 

Thursday, January 14, 1971 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 

St. Luke's Episcopal Church 

Old Georgetown Road and Grosvenor Lane, Bethesda, Md. 

Friday, January 22, 1971 10:00 am. to 12:00 noon 

All Saints Episcopal Church 
3 Chevy Chase Circle 
Chavy Chase, Md. 

Wednesday, January 27, 1971 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 

River Road Unitarian Church 
6301 River Road, Bethesda, Md. 





Daytime off-campus credit courses include: SURVEY OF WESTERN ART, 
AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT, ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE, 
THEORIES OF PERSONALITY, POPULATION PROBLEMS, UNDERSTANDING 
YOUNG CHILDREN, HOW TO STUDY, INTRODUCTION TO CREATIVE THINKING, and 
INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY SCIENCE. Courses will also be offered in Virginia 
at a location near the beltway. These classes are not exclusively for 
women but are offered at hours convenient for the homemaker. 

Many women who enroll in these credit courses later apply the 
credits toward degree programs at George Washington or at other colleges 
and universities throughout the United States. 

Since the "Developing New Horizons for Women" course was first 
offered on the George Washington campus in 1964, the demand for it has 
risen steadily and it is now offered in three locations, in Maryland, 
in Virginia, and on the university campus. 

Churches and community centers cooperate with George Washington 
in offering this educational program by providing classroom facilities. 
Maryland churches and community centers cooperating during the spring sem¬ 
ester are: the River Road Unitarian Church, Bethesda; All Saints Episcopal 
Church, Chevy Chase; St. Luke's Episcopal Church, Bethesda; Bethesda 
Congregational Church; Chevy Chase Methodist Church; and the Jewish 
Community Center, Rockville. 

Further information or a brochure can be obtained from the Office 
of Continuing Education for Women at 676-7036. 



The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
January 11, 1971 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

DEVELOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 
TO BE OFFERED IN VIRGINIA 

"Developing New Horizons for Women", a 15-week group guidance 
and counseling course designed to help women make the best use of their 
abilities and to become acquainted with educational, occupational, and 
community service opportunities, will be offered in Maryland by the George 
Washington University's College of General Studies beginning Wednesday, 
February 11. 

Lectures, small group discussions, educational and vocational 
counseling, guest speakers, aptitude and interest testing are included 
in the course which will meet one morning a week, from 10:00 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. Goodwin House at 4800 Fillmore Avenue, Alexandria, Virginia, 
has provided classroom space for the course beginning on February 11. 
Reservations for the course may be made by calling 676-7036. 

Counselors from the Continuing Education for Women program of 
George Washington's College of General Studies will be available for 
academic advising for those women interested in enrolling in daytime 
off-campus credit courses at two locations in Virginia as follows: 

Friday, January 15, 1971 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 

Episcopal Church of the Resurrection 
2230 North Beauregard Street, Alexandria 


I ORE 





DEVELOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN IN VIRGINIA 
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Tuesday, January 26, 1971 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 

Arlington Blvd. and Allen Street 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
Falls Church, Virginia 

Daytime off-campus credit courses to be offered in Virginia are: 
NATURAL RESOURCES, INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS IN AMEPICA, SURVEY OF WESTERN 
ART, DATA PROCESSING PROGRAMMING, INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY, 

VOICE AND DICTION, and INTRODUCTION TO CREATIVE THINKING. Another 12 
daytime credit courses and 3 noncredit courses will be offered near the 
beltway in Maryland. These classes are not exclusively for women but 
are offered at hours convenient for the homemaker. 

Many women who enroll in these credit courses later apply the credits 
toward degree programs at George Washington and at other colleges and • 
universities throughout the United States. 

Since the "Developing New Horizons for Women" courses was first 
offered on the George Washington campus in 1964, the demand for it has 
risen steadily and it is now offered in three locations in Virginia, in 
Maryland, and on the university campus. 

Churches and community centers cooperate with George Washington 
in offering this educational program by providing classroom facilities. 
Northern Virginia churches and community centers cooperating during the 
spring semester are: the Episcopal Church of the Resurrection, Alexandria; 
Lewinsville Presbyterian Church, McLean; Annandale Methodist Church, 
Annandale; St. Paul's Lutheran Church, Falls Church; Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Falls Church; Washington Plaza Baptist Church Reston; Redeemer 
United Methodist Church, Reston; the Burke Branch of the Alexandria 
Library; and The Adult Education Center of Arlington. 

Further information or a brochure can be obtained from the 
Office of Continuing Education for Women at 676-7036. 
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DEVELOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 


TO BE OFFERED IN MARYLAND 


"Developing New Horizons for Women", a 15-week group guidance and 
counseling course designed to help women make the best use of their 
abilities and to become acquainted with educational, occupational, and 
community service opportunites, will be offered in Maryland by the George 
Washington University's College of General Studies beginning Wednesday, 
February 10. 

Lectures, small group discussion, educational and vocational 
counseling, guest speakers, aptitude and interest testing are included 
in the course, which will meet one morning a week, from 10:00 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. The Jewish Community Center, 6125 Montrose Road, Rockville, 
Maryland, has provided classroom space for the course beginning on 
February 10. Reservations for this class may be made by calling 676-7036. 

Counselors from the Continuing Education for Women program of 
George Washington's College of General Studies will be available for 
academic advising for those women interested in enrolling in daytime 
off-campus credit courses, at three locations in Maryland as follows: 

Thursday, January 14, 1971 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 

St. Luke's Episcopal Church 

Old Georgetown Road and Grosvenor Lane, Bethesda, Md. 

Friday, January 22, 1971 10:00 am. to 12:00 noon 

All Saints Episcopal Church 
3 Chevy Chase Circle 
Chavy Chase, Md. 

Wednesday, January 27, 1971 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 

River Road Unitarian Church 
6301 River Road, Bethesda, Md. 





Daytime off-campus credit courses include: SURVEY OF WESTERN ART, 
AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT, ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE, 
THEORIES OF PERSONALITY, POPULATION PROBLEMS, UNDERSTANDING 
YOUNG CHILDREN, HOW TO STUDY, INTRODUCTION TO CREATIVE THINKING, and 
INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY SCIENCE. Courses will also be offered in Virginia 
at a location near the beltway. These classes are not exclusively for 
women but are offered at hours convenient for the homemaker. 

Many women who enroll in these credit courses later apply the 
credits toward degree programs at George Washington or at other colleges 
and universities throughout the United States. 

Since the "Developing New Horizons for Women" course was first 
offered on the George Washington campus in 1964, the demand for it has 
risen steadily and it is now offered in three locations, in Maryland, 
in Virginia, and on the university campus. 

Churches and community centers cooperate with George Washington 
in offering this educational program by providing classroom facilities. 
Maryland churches and community centers cooperating during the spring sem¬ 
ester are: the River Road Unitarian Church, Bethesda; All Saints Episcopal 
Church, Chevy Chase; St. Luke's Episcopal Church, Bethesda; Bethesda 
Congregational Church; Chevy Chase Methodist Church; and the Jewish 
Community Center, Rockville. 

Further information or a brochure can be obtained from the Office 
of Continuing Education for Women at 676-7036. 
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NATIONAL PRESIDENT OF 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
TO SPEAK AT GWU 

Mrs. Lucie Benson, national president of the League 
of Women Voters, will be the guest speaker at the final session 
of the current New Horizons for Women urogram at George 
Washington University on Tuesday, January 12, 1971 at 11 a.m. 
in the Un: versity Center ballroom, 800 21st Street, N.W. 

Over 300 women have participated in this 15 week session 
of New Horizons for Women, Classes were held in Res ton, Rockville 
and on the GWU campus. The women who attended toese sessions at all 
three locations will be present to hear Mrs. Benson’s talk. 

Mrs. Malan Strong, former graduate of the New Horizons 
for Women urogram and now co-director of the Volunteers of the 
D.C. Complaint center, will also address the grouu. 

The New Horizons for Women program is under the 
direction of Dr. Ruth Osborn and is designed to make women aware 
of the many opportunities opened to them. Since the program began 
in 19*. 4 more than 1,800 women have enrolled in M°w Horizons. They 
have ranged in age from 20 to „5. 
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Office of Public Relations. 2100 Pennsylvania \ve. r Suite $04, Washington , D. C 20006, Phone &16-6460 


MEMORANDUM TO: EDITORS January 12, 1971 

FROM: JANE LINGO, GWU PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Attached is the speech of Mrs. Lucy Benson, National President of the League of 
Women Voters of ihe U.S. She spoke this morning, January 12, 1971, to some 
300 participants in the Developing New Horizons for Women course at George 
Washington (in the University Center Ballroom at 11:30 a.m.) In it she speaks 
of the effect of the women's liberation movement on the women's rights amendment, 
(page 2); of environmental quality (page 4); of eductional changes (bottom of 
page 4, page 5); of the lack of a pattern in women's voting (page 7); and of 
representation in Congress for the District of Columbia (page 6). The speech 
is for IfT'EDIATE RELEASE. 
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It's a great pleasure for me to be here today as the final speaker in this 
semester's Developing Horizons Program. 

First, I'd like to congratulate all of you on the completion of this 
challenging 15-week course. Each of you, I'm sure, entered the program for 
different individual reasons and each of you, I imagine, will take different 
things away from it. 

No matter what the reasons or the results, the most important fact is that 
you cared enough to make an investment of your time, talent and skills. The 
pay-off on that investment is up to you. 

I'm sure that none of you expected a mind-shattering rebirth during the 
past 15 weeks — or even a John Gardner type of renewal. Unfortunately, it's 
just not that easy. 

George Washington Plunkitt, the sage philosopher of Tammany Hall, once 
observed that there was no trick in mastering the abc's of politics but that 
it was darned hard to get to the y and z of it. It's an observation that holds 
true for almost all forms of personal or professional endeavor. 

We see it all the time in the League of Women Voters. For those of you 
who are unfamiliar with the League, let me say that although it is a nonpartisan 
organization in that it supports neither candidates nor parties, it is an extremely 
active political organization which takes stands on a variety of important 
government issues. 


However, before Caking action in any area League members dig out the 
facts — try to develop a comprehensive, balanced view of a particular problem 
or situation. It's a discipline which gives validity to our own claims and, 
of equal importance, makes it easier to spot the holes in an opponent's argument 
and to adequately refute countercharges. It's also a demanding discipline — 
one that usually calls for hours of study, analysis and careful preparation. 

But it has paid off in hundreds of city halls and state legislatures across the 
country as Leagues have successfully worked for changes in government practices 
and procedures. It has also worked in the equally demanding task of being able to 
communicate information and points-of-view to a wide variety of publics. Last 
month, voters in Illinois accepted a new, modernized constitution due, in large 
measure, to the efforts of that state's League in both drafting the constitution 
and then explaining it to the people. 

It's a technique which has been a major contributor to what successes the 
League has had in its 50 year history and it's a technique which has benefitted 
both our members and the community at large. 

In a real sense, the League is very much a creature of the system. But it 
has learned how to work through that system and it has demonstrated that the system 
can be changed and made more responsive. This is not to say that our members are 
perpetual Pollyannas. Like most individuals in our complex, rapidly changing 
society, they are subject to the same feelings of helplessness, despair, impatience 
and, at times, disgust. 

However, a little knowledge is a very powerful and a very satisfying thing. 

It also instills confidence — the confidence that's essential for effective, 
meaningful actions. 
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the League's belief in information before action is no great secret. 

It is subscribed to by most civic and political groups or coalitions with an 
issue oriented goal. However, in political action campaigns, knowledge for 
knowledge's sake is not enough. A good dose of pragmatism, a sense of timing and 
a feeling for when to compromise, or even quit, are also essentials. 

A good case in point, is what happened to the women's rights amendment in 
the last session of Congress. For the majority of Americans, the women's liberation 
movement sort of burst upon the scene in an almost unprecedented wave of publicity. 
The media, which got hooked on the subject when women unhooked their bras at a 
Miss America pageant, both exploited and expanded the cause. They provided space 
and attention for some very important issues and concerns — but also gave equal 
play to some pretty zany antics. As a result, many people had difficulty in figuring 
out just who was speaking for what goals. 

The movement itself never really coalesced or, in my opinion, paid enough 
attention to sources of potential opposition. Indeed, its shriller moments only 
served to antagonize potential sympathizers and supporters. The equal rights 
amendment whipped through the House by a lopsided 350 to 15 vote. Then it died 
in the Senate bogged down in parliamentary maneuvering and by some traditional 
political tactics. 

It was a campaign that peaked too quickly and then got caught up in its own 
rhetoric, its own sense of rightness. However, like most important social movements 
it has had an invaluable spin-off effect. It has caused millions of women and men 
to stop and think — developed a new awareness of an important problem and 
potential solutions. This educational spin-off is, in the long run, probably more 
important than the passage of any piece of legislation by Congress. 
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We're seeing the same kind of learning side-effect in the whole area of 
environmental quality — another movement that has been catapulted into public 
consciousness. Like the women's rights movement it, too, has a long way to go 
before it can be termed a success. However, here the big stumbling block is money 
not attitudes. Using non-phosphate detergents or cleaning up a debris-strewn 
river bank may be important beginnings but they are relatively insignificant when 
compared to the billions of dollars that must be spent by government, industry 
and, in the final analysis, by the taxpayer and consumer, if the problem is to be 
solved. 

It's a relatively easy thing to learn about women's liberation or about 
pollution. As a matter of fact, our society seems to be suffering from something 
like informational overkill. We are subjected to a barrage of ever-changing facts, 
statistics, and studies that have the effect of smothering and overwhelming options 
and actions. Just as we're getting ready to take a bead on a particular problem 
or issue, our attentions are diverted to a new and different trouble spot or we're 
informed that our data is obsolete and that change has led to a completely new set 
of factors. 

It's confusing and it's frustrating — but not hopeless. There's no doubt 
that we are in an era in which technology has radically foreshortened both time 
and space. A real-time society complete with instant replay — one in which we 
talk of generations of computers as once we talked of generations of men. 

A time in which the age-old question "education for what?" is being raised 
with a new sense of urgency by high school and university students, faculty and 
administration members, and by concerned parents and citizens. It's not a 
question for which there are easy answers and the specifics will vary according to 
time and circumstance. But there are some constants. Over half-a-century ago, 
Woodrow Wilson expressed them this way: 
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"It is not learning but the spirit of service that will give a college place 
in the public annals of the nation. It is indispensible ... that the air of affairs 
be admitted to all its classrooms. I do not mean the air of party politics, but 
the air of the world's transactions, the sense of the duty of man toward man, of 
the presence of man in every problem, of the significance of truth for guidance as 
well as for knowledge, of the potency of ideas ... the days of glad expansion are 
gone, our life grows tense and difficult; our resource for the future lies in careful 
thought ... and the school must be of the nation." 

The words are different, the phrasing a bit more stilted than what we are 
accustomed to today but the message is as relevant now as it was then — although 
I suppose one could ask whether he was talking of Consciousness I, II or III. 

I think it is a consciousness that "The school must be of the nation" that is 
at the root of today's academic turmoil, ferment and change. It is also the basis 
for continuing education programs such as this one and of a great deal of partially 
unarticulated soul-searching going on throughout this country. 

I happen to be on the National Advisory Council of Hampshire College, a new 
liberal arts college which opened in Amherst this fall. Its stated commitment to 
education is "As a vehicle for the realization of self in society." A realization 
that, by extension, includes what Archibald MacLeish has described as "The 
precarious balance between the society and the self which defines culture at any 
given place or time." 

In the last decade that balance has seemingly teetered from one crisis to 
another — forcing most of us to be participants in or unwilling spectators to an 
exhausting version of brinkmanship. So far, we've managed to totter back in the 
right direction. 
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Up to last November’s elections, one heard and read a great deal about the 
apathetic voter and also about multi-million dollar media campaigns with issues 
and candidates neatly packaged and programmed. As it turned out, however, the 
techniques for marketing toothpaste and cereal weren't as successful in selling 
politicians. Voters shows a marked tolerance against surface symbolism and 
proceeded to split tickets in accord with their own inner logic. The supposedly 
turned-off voter showed up in larger numbers than anticipated — about 55 percent 
of those eligible according to recent census figures. Incidentally, only 53 percent 
of eligible women voted as compared to 57 percent for men. 

For all the usual campaign rhetoric and slogans, it appears .that the average 
voter did take some time to stop and think before marking his ballot. The statistics 
and election results certainly don't indicate that voters are getting more thoughtful 
but they do show the average American to be less thoughtless than many of the 
politicians and pundits were predicting. 

Today, eligible residents of the District of Columbia will be casting primary 
ballots for candidates for a non-voting congressional delegate. It's an important 
first for the District but one which I hope will not be repeated. There's no reason 
why residents of Washington should have to settle for this brand of token representation. 
Like other citizens of this country they are entitled to full representation in both 
Houses of Congress — a voice and a vote in the affairs of the nation and the affairs 
of their city. 

Last spring, the League initiated a nationwide petition drive for a con^ 
gressional amendment for the District — in one week we gathered more than a million 
and a quarter signatures from all parts of the country. Like women's rights, the 
amendment died in the 91st Congress but I'm confident it will be revived this year. 
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I'm sure, also, that those who favor perpetuating the District’s current status as 
a colony of Congress, will be watching the primary and election results for signs 
of a low voter turnout. I hope that the citizens of this city will leave all of 
the non-voting up to their delegates. 

An interesting side-bar to today's election will be what percentage of the 
eligible 18 to 21 year-olds go to the polls. There's been a great deal of 
speculation lately about what effect lowering the national voting age to 18 will 
have on the next presidential election. It’s a moot question right now but the 
evidence from states which allow 18 and 19 year olds to vote and from Great Britain 
which lowered its voting age indicate that it will have a minimal .effect on the 
national totals. 

A similar phenomenon occurred 50 years ago when women got the vote. There 
were those, including the newly formed League, who believed that women's so-called 
softer instincts would be clearly felt on issues concerning social welfare or 
war and peace. 

They were wrong. The hand that rocked the cradle marked her ballot pretty 
much as her husband did. She still does. 

To date, it appears that if women do have a common cause it has not shown up 
in the voting booth. Nor has it been noticeably successful in putting women into 
elective office. In fact, in 1970 there were considerably fewer women in the U.S. 
Congress, state legislatures and elective offices than there were in 1960. All 
this at a time when women voters outnumbered men. Although we have yet to see, 
a woman's voting bloc of any real substance, I do think that the times we live 
in are producing a more concerned woman — increasingly impatient with the still 
unmet needs of this country. 
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Most of these needs have nothing to do with gender. Men and women breathe 
polluted air, live in substandard housing, feel the effects of poverty and racism. 
Children, of both sexes, are short-changed by inadequate schools. War kills men 
who are also husbands and fathers. 

Like you, women in increasing numbers, are looking for broader horizons — 
seeking for something more than suburban or apartment house affluence or fighting 
for a way out of an inner city ghetto. 

More women are working — some 31 million in all and 60 percent of this number 
are married. Although the average age of the working woman is 39, the highest 
percentage, 57 percent, is in the 20 to 24 year old age group. 

Over 80 percent of women with baccalaureate degrees work in the first five 
years after graduation and an estimated 65 percent are working between the ages of 
45 to 54. However, there's another side to these statistics — only 20 percent of 
female college graduates have degrees in applied science, business or commerce. 

Forty percent have degrees in the humanities, social sciences or psychology and 
another 40 percent are in education. 

As I'm sure many of you know, a humanities degree is not the most sought 
after commodity on today's job market. And yesterday's teachers shortage has turned 
into today's glut. Many so-called stepping stone jobs are being automated or 
computerized out of existence — job descriptions for industry and government 
bristle with technical and specialized qualifications. Our economy seems to be 
undergoing a gradual, grinding realignment in which occupational obsolescence, 
especially for older workers, is an ever-increasing hazard. 

The fact that you and more than 1,000 predecessors have enrolled in this 
course is indication enough that what I'm saying is not new to you. But it is an 
often painful realization for hundreds of thousands of women who lack this kind of 
resource in their own communities. 
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Just as more women are working, more are also seeking satisfaction in volunteer 
organizations — politically oriented groups like the League or in activities ordered 
around the delivery of human services — in medical centers, Head Start programs 
or casework agencies. This kind of activity has its built-in frustrations, too — 
most often in the form of the inevitable confrontation between the professional and 
the volunteer. And, here too, technology is taking its toll — medical and social 
work records are being automated: computerized research and development organizations 
are producing stacks of surveys and reports on urban and suburban problems. The 
two political parties are programming campaigns and even the lowly envelope stuffer 
is being replaced by automated, highly specialized direct mail operations. 

It’s been said that progress is our most important problem. The last decade 
has brought about sweeping changes in our society and every indication is that the 
pace will accelerate. The good old days are gone. The simplistic answer, no 
matter how pleasing, will no longer suffice. 

Answers are as complex and as interdependent as the fabric of our contemporary 
society. There are solutions to the problems that confront us — solutions demanding 
honesty, toughness, a realistic sense of priorities, and a real belief in what our 
system or representative government is all about. In the process of working out 
these solutions some people are going to suffer. Some old values and mythologies 
will be pushed aside. But change has never been painless and today unless we learn 
how to control and harness change it can destroy us. 

And by us I mean the individual, the one man in one-man-one-vote — the 
cornerstone on which we are building a still imperfect system of representative 
government. One can amass mountains of data on the construction of a new highway 
or urban renewal project; project costs down to the last dollar; calculate effects 
on population density, and traffic patterns. But it's a far harder task to figure 
in the human factor — to build for people instead of in spite of people. 
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Recently, a CBS evening news program carried a 5 minute feature on a children's 
wing of a hospital in Cleveland, Ohio. Its walls were covered with Dr. Seuss char¬ 
acters and equipment and furnishings were scaled for children not adults. It was a 
simple, natural thing yet it drew five minutes of network time because it was 
apparently so much of a rarity in our society. 

From a practical point of view, the quality of medical care given in that 
hospital is certainly more important than the quality of wall decorations. But, 
there's no valid reason why we cannot have both. 

And we can have both — if more people would spend a little more time over 
Hampshire College's dictum of "realization of self in society." It's not an 
impossible task and it's certainly a challenging one. It's the reason why many of 
you are in this room today and, in the final analysis, it's what knowledge and 
education, be it scientific, humanistic, or political, is all about. 

Thank you and the best of luck. 

// # // 
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THE METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


For Immediate Release 


For More Information: 
William A, Ring 659-6415 
H. D. Winkler 676-6460 


Board of Trade Hosts Luncheon 


Saluting 150th Anniversary 
Of George Washington University 

The Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade will host a Sesquicentennial 
Anniversary Luncheon in honor of The George Washington University on 
Tuesday, January 19, 1971, at 12:30 p.m. in the Mayflower Hotel's Main 


Ballroom. 


The occasion recognizes GW's 150th anniversary and salutes the progress 
made by this distinguished private university in the Nation’s Capital. 

GW President Lloyd H. Elliott will address the luncheon. Board of 
Trade President Joseph B. Danzansky, who holds two degrees from GW, will 
preside. E. K. Morris, a past president of the Board of Trade, also will 
participate on the program. Morris is chairman of the University's 
Board of Trustees. 

GW had its start in 1821 with an enrollment of 30 students and a faculty 
of three professors. Today, there are 15,000 on-campus students, and 10,000 
in off-campus courses offered in the suburbs, in federal agencies, and in the 
Armed Forces. The on-campus students come from all states and 92 countries. 

The University is the second largest private organization in the area, 
with more than 8,000 personnel and an annual budget of more than $71,000,000. 
It has produced many distinguished alumni, including 18 U.S. Senators and 
Congressmen (who have been invited to the luncheon). Its Schools of Law, 
Medicine, Public and International Affairs, and Government and Business 
Administration are known and respected world-wide. 

For ticket information for the luncheon, call 659-6487. 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804 , Washington , D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
MRS ABBIE SMITH 
676-7036 


PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR USE JAN. 14 THROUGH JAN. 27 


30 seconds ARE YOU INTERESTED IN CONTINUING YOUR FOIMAL 

EDUCATION? CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN AT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY IS OFFERING DAYTIME 
CREDIT AND NON CREDIT COURSES FOR WOMEN IN 14 
LOCATIONS THROUGHOUT THE WASHINGTON, MARYLAND ANDo 
VIRGINIA AREA. REGISTRATION FOR THESE COURSES WILL 
BE: CONDUCTED IN THE MORNINGS FROM JANUARY 14 TO 
JANUARY 27 AT SITES THROUGHOUT THE WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN AREA. FOR A FREE BROCHURE AND ADDI¬ 
TIONAL INFORMATION ABOUT CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN CALL 676-7036. 
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of the effect of the women's liberation movement on the women's rights amendment, 
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page 4, page 5); of the lack of a pattern in women's voting (page 7); and of 
representation in Congress for the District of Columbia (page 6). The speech 
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It's a great pleasure for me to be here today as the final speaker in this 
semester's Developing Horizons Program. 

First, I'd like to congratulate all of you on the completion of this 
challenging 15-week course. Each of you, I'm sure, entered the program for 
different individual reasons and each of you, I imagine, will take different 
things away from it. 

No matter what the reasons or the results, the most important fact is that 
you cared enough to make an investment of your time, talent and skills. The 
pay-off on that investment is up to you. 

I'm sure that none of you expected a mind-shattering rebirth during the 
past 15 weeks — or even a John Gardner type of renewal. Unfortunately, it's 
just not that easy. 

George Washington Plunkitt, the sage philosopher of Tammany Hall, once 
observed that there was no trick in mastering the abc's of politics but that 
it was darned hard to get to the y and z of it. It's an observation that holds 
true for almost all forms of personal or professional endeavor. 

We see it all the time in the League of Women Voters. For those of you 
who are unfamiliar with the League, let me say that although it is a nonpartisan 
organization in that it supports neither candidates nor parties, it is an extremely 
active political organization which takes stands on a variety of important 
government issues. 


However, before taking action in any area League members dig out the 
facts — try to develop a comprehensive, balanced view of a particular problem 
or situation. It's a discipline which gives validity to our own claims and, 
of equal importance, makes it easier to spot the holes in an opponent's argument 
and to adequately refute countercharges. It's also a demanding discipline — 
one that usually calls for hours of study, analysis and careful preparation. 

But it has paid off in hundreds of city halls and state legislatures across the 
country as Leagues have successfully worked for changes in government practices 
and procedures. It has also worked in the equally demanding task of being able to 
communicate information and points-of-view to a wide variety of publics. Last 
month, voters in Illinois accepted a new, modernized constitution due, in large 
measure, to the efforts of that state's League in both drafting the constitution 
and then explaining it to the people. 

It's a technique which has been a major contributor to what successes the 
League has had in its 50 year history and it's a technique which has benefitted 
both our members and the community at large. 

In a real sense, the League is very much a creature of the system. But it 
has learned how to work through that system and it has demonstrated that the system 
can be changed and made more responsive. This is not to say that our members are 
perpetual Pollyannas. Like most individuals in our complex, rapidly changing 
society, they are subject to the same feelings of helplessness, despair, impatience 
and, at times, disgust. 

However, a little knowledge is a very powerful and a very satisfying thing. 

It also instills confidence — the confidence that's essential for effective, 
meaningful actions. 
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The League's belief in information before action is no great secret. 

It is subscribed to by most civic and political groups or coalitions with an 
issue oriented goal. However, in political action campaigns, knowledge for 
knowledge's sake is not enough. A good dose of pragmatism, a sense of timing and 
a feeling for when to compromise, or even quit, are also essentials. 

A good case in point, is what happened to the women's rights amendment in 
the last session of Congress. For the majority of Americans, the women's liberation 
movement sort of burst upon the scene in an almost unprecedented wave of publicity. 
The media, which got hooked on the subject when women unhooked their bras at a 
Miss America pageant, both exploited and expanded the cause. They provided space 
and attention for some very important issues and concerns — but also gave equal 
play to some pretty zany antics. As a result, many people had difficulty in figuring 
out just who was speaking for what goals. 

The movement Itself never really coalesced or, in my opinion, paid enough 
attention to sources of potential opposition. Indeed, its shriller moments only 
served to antagonize potential sympathizers and supporters. The equal rights 
amendment whipped through the House by a lopsided 350 to 15 vote. Then it died 
in the Senate bogged down in parliamentary maneuvering and by some traditional 
political tactics. 

It was a campaign that peaked too quickly and then got caught up in its own 
rhetoric, its own sense of rightness. However, like most important social movements 
it has had an invaluable spin-off effect. It has caused millions of women and men 
to stop and think — developed a new awareness of an important problem and 
potential solutions. This educational spin-off is, in the long run, probably more 
important than the passage of any piece of legislation by Congress. 
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We're seeing the same kind of learning side-effect in the whole area of 
environmental quality — another movement that has been catapulted into public 
consciousness. Like the women's rights movement it, too, has a long way to go 
before it can be termed a success. However, here the big stumbling block is money 
not attitudes. Using non-phosphate detergents or cleaning up a debris-strewn 
river bank may be important beginnings but they are relatively insignificant when 
compared to the billions of dollars that must be spent by government, industry 
and, in the final analysis, by the taxpayer and consumer, if the problem is to be 
solved. 

It's a relatively easy thing to learn about women’s liberation or about 
pollution. As a matter of fact, our society seems to be suffering from something 
like informational overkill. We are subjected to a barrage of ever-changing facts, 
statistics, and studies that have the effect of smothering and overwhelming options 
and actions. Just as we're getting ready to take a bead on a particular problem 
or issue, our attentions are diverted to a new and different trouble spot or we're 
informed that our data is obsolete and that change has led to a completely new set 
of factors. 

It's confusing and it's frustrating — but not hopeless. There's no doubt 
that we are in an era in which technology has radically foreshortened both time 
and space. A real-time society complete with instant replay — one in which we 
talk of generations of computers as once we talked of generations of men. 

A time in which the age-old question "education for what?" is being raised 
with a new sense of urgency by high school and university students, faculty and 
administration members, and by concerned parents and citizens. It's not a 
question for which there are easy answers and the specifics will vary according to 
time and circumstance. But there are some constants. Over half-a-century ago, 
Woodrow Wilson expressed them this way: 
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"It is not learning but the spirit of service that will give a college place 
in the public annals of the nation. It is indispensible ... that the air of affairs 
be admitted to all its classrooms. I do not mean the air of party politics, but 
the air of the world's transactions, the sense of the duty of man toward man, of 
the presence of man in every problem, of the significance of truth for guidance as 
well as for knowledge, of the potency of ideas ... the days of glad expansion are 
gone, our life grows tense and difficult; our resource for the future lies in careful 
thought ... and the school must be of the nation." 

The words are different, the phrasing a bit more stilted than what we are 
accustomed to today but the message is as relevant now as it was then — although 
I suppose one could ask whether he was talking of Consciousness I, II or III. 

I think it is a consciousness that "The school must be of the nation" that is 
at the root of today's academic turmoil, ferment and change. It is also the basis 
for continuing education programs such as this one and of a great deal of partially 
unarticulated soul-searching going on throughout this country. 

I happen to be on the National Advisory Council of Hampshire College, a new 
liberal arts college which opened in Amherst this fall. Its stated commitment to 
education is "As a vehicle for the realization of self in society." A realization 
that, by extension, includes what Archibald MacLeish has described as "The 
precarious balance between the society and the self which defines culture at any 
given place or time." 

In the last decade that balance has seemingly teetered from one crisis to 
another — forcing most of us to be participants in or unwilling spectators to an 
exhausting version of brinkmanship. So far, we've managed to totter back in the 
right direction. 
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Up to last November's elections, one heard and read a great deal about the 
apathetic voter and also about multi-million dollar media campaigns with issues 
and candidates neatly packaged and programmed. As it turned out, however, the 
techniques for marketing toothpaste and cereal weren't as successful in selling 
politicians. Voters shows a marked tolerance against surface symbolism and 
proceeded to split tickets in accord with their own inner logic. The supposedly 
turned-off voter showed up in larger numbers than anticipated — about 55 percent 
of those eligible according to recent census figures. Incidentally, only 53 percent 
of eligible women voted as compared to 57 percent for men. 

For all the usual campaign rhetoric and slogans, it appears .that the average 
voter did take some time to stop and think before marking his ballot. The statistics 
and election results certainly don't indicate that voters are getting more thoughtful 
but they do show the average American to be less thoughtless than many of the 
politicians and pundits were predicting. 

Today, eligible residents of the District of Columbia will be casting primary 
ballots for candidates for a non-voting congressional delegate. It's an important 
first for the District but one which I hope will not be repeated. There's no reason 
why residents of Washington should have to settle for this brand of token representation. 
Like other citizens of this country they are entitled to full representation in both 
Houses of Congress — a voice and a vote in the affairs of the nation and the affairs 
of their city. 

Last spring, the League initiated a nationwide petition drive for a con¬ 
gressional amendment for the District — in one week we gathered more than a million 
and a quarter signatures from all parts of the country. Like women's rights, the 
amendment died in the 91st Congress but I'm confident it will be revived this year. 
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I'm sure, also, that those who favor perpetuating the District's current status as 
a colony of Congress, will be watching the primary and election results for signs 
of a low voter turnout. I hope that the citizens of this city will leave all of 
the non-voting up to their delegates. 

An interesting side-bar to today's election will be what percentage of the 
eligible 18 to 21 year-olds go to the polls. There's been a great deal of 
speculation lately about what effect lowering the national voting age to 18 will 
have on the next presidential election. It's a moot question right now but the 
evidence from states which allow 18 and 19 year olds to vote and from Great Britain 
which lowered its voting age indicate that it will have a minimal .effect on the 
national totals. 

A similar phenomenon occurred 50 years ago when women got the vote. There 
were those, including the newly formed League, who believed that women's so-called 
softer instincts would be clearly felt on issues concerning social welfare or 
war and peace. 

They were wrong. The hand that rocked the cradle marked her ballot pretty 
much as her husband did. She still does. 

To date, it appears that if women do have a common cause it has not shown up 
in the voting booth. Nor has it been noticeably successful in putting women into 
elective office. In fact, in 1970 there were considerably fewer women in the U.S. 
Congress, state legislatures and elective offices than there were in 1960. All 
this at a time when women voters outnumbered men. Although we have yet to see, 
a woman's voting bloc of any real substance, I do think that the times we live 
in are producing a more concerned woman — increasingly impatient with the still 
unmet needs of this country. 
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Most of these needs have nothing to do with gender. Men and women breathe 
polluted air, live in substandard housing, feel the effects of poverty and racism. 
Children, of both sexes, are short-changed by inadequate schools. War kills men 
who are also husbands and fathers. 

Like you, women in increasing numbers, are looking for broader horizons — 
seeking for something more than suburban or apartment house affluence or fighting 
for a way out of an inner city ghetto. 

More women are working — some 31 million in all and 60 percent of this number 
are married. Although the average age of the working woman is 39, the highest 
percentage, 57 percent, is in the 20 to 24 year old age group. 

Over 80 percent of women with baccalaureate degrees work in the first five 
years after graduation and an estimated 65 percent are working between the ages of 
45 to 54. However, there's another side to these statistics — only 20 percent of 
female college graduates have degrees in applied science, business or commerce. 

Forty percent have degrees in the humanities, social sciences or psychology and 
another 40 percent are in education. 

As I'm sure many of you know, a humanities degree is not the most sought 
after commodity on today's job market. And yesterday's teachers shortage has turned 
into today’s glut. Many so-called stepping stone jobs are being automated or 
computerized out of existence — job descriptions for industry and government 
bristle with technical and specialized qualifications. Our economy seems to be 
undergoing a gradual, grinding realignment in which occupational obsolescence, 
especially for older workers, is an ever-increasing hazard. 

The fact that you and more than 1,000 predecessors have enrolled in this 
course is indication enough that what I'm saying is not new to you. But it is an 
often painful realization for hundreds of thousands of women who lack this kind of 
resource in their own communities. 
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Just as more women are working, more are also seeking satisfaction in volunteer 
organizations — politically oriented groups like the League or in activities ordered 
around the delivery of human services — in medical centers. Head Start programs 
or casework agencies. This kind of activity has its built-in frustrations, too — 
most often in the form of the inevitable confrontation between the professional and 
the volunteer. And, here too, technology is taking its toll — medical and social 
work records are being automated: computerized research and development organizations 
are producing stacks of surveys and reports on urban and suburban problems. The 
two political parties are programming campaigns and even the lowly envelope stuffer 
is being replaced by automated, highly specialized direct mail operations. 

It's been said that progress is our most important problem. The last decade 
has brought about sweeping changes in our society and every indication is that the 
pace will accelerate. The good old days are gone. The simplistic answer, no 
matter how pleasing, will no longer suffice. 

Answers are as complex and as interdependent as the fabric of our contemporary 
society. There are solutions to the problems that confront us — solutions demanding 
honesty, toughness, a realistic sense of priorities, and a real belief in what our 
system or representative government is all about. In the process of working out 
these solutions some people are going to suffer. Some old values and mythologies 
will be pushed aside. But change has never been painless and today unless we learn 
how to control and harness change it can destroy us. 

And by us I mean the individual, the one man in one-man-one-vote — the 
cornerstone on which we are building a still imperfect system of representative 
government. One can amass mountains of data on the construction of a new highway 
or urban renewal project; project costs down to the last dollar; calculate effects 
on population density, and traffic patterns. But it's a far harder task to figure 
in the human factor — to build for people instead of in spite of people. 
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Recently, a CBS evening news program carried a 5 minute feature on a children's 
wing of a hospital in Cleveland, Ohio. Its walls were covered with Dr. Seuss char¬ 
acters and equipment and furnishings were scaled for children not adults. It was a 
simple, natural thing yet it drew five minutes of network time because it was 
apparently so much of a rarity in our society. 

From a practical point of view, the quality of medical care given in that 
hospital is certainly more important than the quality of wall decorations. But, 
there's no valid reason why we cannot have both. 

And we can have both — if more people would spend a little more time over 
Hampshire College's dictum of "realization of self in society." It's not an 
impossible task and it's certainly a challenging one. It's the reason why many of 
you are in this room today and, in the final analysis, it's what knowledge and 
education, be it scientific, humanistic, or political, is all about. 

Thank you and the best of luck. 

» it # 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington, D, C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE For More Information 

January 13, 1971 H.D. Winkler 676-6560 

GW Professor Elected 
To Second Term 

As President of Nati; nal Association 

Dr. Robert H. V'alker, Jr., professor of American civilization at 
George Washington University, has been elected to a second term as 
president of the national American Studies Association. 

In this role, he will seek to provide new resources for 
American studies courses and programs in high schools and junior college 
throughout the nation, and he will work to establish a National 
American Studies Faculty geared to promoting "a better understanding 
of contemporary America both inside and outside the academy.” 

Dr. Walker also serves as consulting editor to the "American Studies: 
An International Newsletter,V which is edited by advanced doctoral 
candidates in American civilization at George Washington University. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania 4ve., Suite 804, Washington , D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
January 18, 1971 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
LOUIS BRUCE TO SPEAK AT GWU 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs of the Department of Interior Louis Bruce will 
speak at the George Washington University Club, 800 21st Street, N.K. (3rd Floor) 
8:oo p.m, on Wednesday, January 20, 1971. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs since August, 1969, Mr. Bruce has made some 
important changes in the Bureau’s policies for dealing with Indians and in the 
organization for carrying these policies out. Commissioner Bruce is himself a 
Mohawk, raised on the reservation. 






Remarks by Lloyd H. Elliott 
Before the Washington Board of Trade 
January 19, 1971 

It's good to be 150 years old when one considers the alternatives 
Even college presidents are glad to be around . . . You heard of the 
one who went to his reward — and it took him six months of hopping 
around the fiery furnace before he realized he was not still in his 
office. 

You all remember the story of the centenarian who was being 
interviewed by the young reporter and at the conclusion of the inter¬ 
view the young man, anxious to ingratiate himself with the old fellow, 
said, "And I hope to be back here next year to interview you on your 
101st birthday." Quick as a wink the old boy replied, "I see nothing 
to prevent it; you look quite healthy to me." With luck and enough 
good friends, George Washington University, too, will be around for 
a long time to come. 

Just to set the record straight, let me say that I haven't been 
around for 150 years, but I did become a college president back in 
1958 when it was still a respectable thing to do . . . and before it 
had become a contact sport. 

But for all his shortcomings, every university should have a 
president . . . There are some things that shouldn't be blamed on the 
Government. 

My temptation is to regale you with reports of GW's strength and 
contribution. It is difficult to resist, but I shall — in order to 
discuss with you a couple of the problems facing our colleges and 
universities today. 
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The first is financial. You may have observed that President 
Nixon signed into law recently an action of the Congress which 
promises to deliver a bit of medicare to our undernourished Medical 
School (and that of our sister institution, Georgetown). Most 
colleges and universities, like individuals, have had their moments 
of financial pain as well as sieges of serious illness. If we may 
believe the publicity of recent months, and I do, all higher education, 
both public and private, is suffering from an epidemic of short dollars 
and long costs. Campus discontent has generated a crisis of no 
confidence, and legislative bodies as well as private citizens have 
reduced their financial support of both the college and the student. 

One large state university with which I am acquainted is this year 
teaching some 2,000 additional students beyond those accommodated a 
year ago without any increase in state appropriation. Put such an 
item as this on top of the six percent advance in expenditures and 
every businessman can quickly see that some drastic actions are made 
necessary. Since public institutions are prohibited by state laws 
from operating with deficits, they have not been able to go into debt 
like some of the private universities which we have all been reading 
about in recent months. Columbia University’s deficit for the current 
year was estimated in a news release of last week at $15.3 millions. 
You have read during the same period not only of our problems at 
George Washington but of those of other private institutions in the 
Washington area and of such well endowed universities as Johns Hopkins, 
Yale, Princeton and Harvard. 
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The unrest on the campus which helped to bring about much of the 
disenchantment which in turn has been a major cause of the financial 
squeeze was perhaps due initially to a crisis of purpose. That 
crisis is still with us and it is the same question which Socrates 
raised 2400 years ago when he asked what kind of human being do we 
want to develop. Quite obviously, if we have the answer to that 
question, we shall also know what kind of society we wish to live in 
and what kind of education is therefore most helpful in producing that 
society. Skipping all but the last half-century of the historical and 
philosophical debates which have taken place on this subject, let me 
suggest that in our time, yours and mine, much of society came to regard 
the university as the miracle institution. Universities have produced 
directly or Indirectly much of the new knowledge which has resulted in 
reduction of disease, better nutrition and instant communication. 
Following World War II science and technology became the chosen children 
for miraculous expectations. Educators encouraged the general public 
to look in still greater awe and wonderment at the multiversity, and 
the suggestion that universities could do all things good if they only 
had a little more money and a little more time was peddled far and 
wide. 

We demanded an institution that would work miracles for our society. 
In addition to instant foods and TV dinners, we wanted instant knowledge 
and instant wisdom and, yes, TV solutions to poverty, crime, injustice 
and cancer. Having grown long on expectations, we have grown short on 
patience. The last five years have all too clearly shown that 
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universities have the limitations of other organizations which bring 
people together. They can do a few selected things reasonably well. 
When demands are made, however, which are foreign to the fundamental 
purpose of the university, those demands cannot be met. When 
charged with becoming a home away from home, the university was 
rejected as artificial; when demands for public service were made, 
the institution was found to be without public authority; and when 
demands for moral leadership were voiced, the campus responded with 
political position. 

In fact, if universities would only do a bit better that which 
might be undertaken as a quite limited educational purpose, it would 
be doing much for society of which Socrates would have approved. In 
essence, the university would do best to concentrate on giving people, 
its students and faculty, a bit more of the insight into those things 
which cause men to be more humane and reasonable in the life which 
each will live. Most of all the university should endeavor to bring 
into the lives of its students the best of man's thoughts, the most 
advanced of his achievements and the highest of his expectations in 
order that creativity, reason and wisdom may become increasingly 
important to the individual in the resolution of his own and his 
neighbor's problems. 

The crisis of dollars and the crisis of purpose confront both the 
student and the university with problems which are likely to require 
new answers. For the student, there will not be as much scholarship 
money or direct financial aid as has been available in the past. The 
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student Is likely to be required to pay back more of the actual cost 
of his own education. For the Institution, there will be a much 
tougher examination of what's important and what can be left to 
other agencies of our society. The university has enjoyed 25 years 
of affluence. A reexamination of the campus and its programs will 
be painful and agonizing. The results, however, will not all be bad. 

1 rather believe the introspection and self-study which is now a 
part of many campuses and the reorganization which will inevitably 
result will make the universities of the country in general and GW 
in particular better institutions. As you might conclude, I'm a bit 
optimistic about the next 150 years . . . and 1 thank the Board of 
Trade for helping us to celebrate the first century-and-a-half. 
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Consequently, the two illustrations of China's use of military power outside her 
own borders--namely the Korean and Indian experiences--are seen by the Chinese 
as essentially a defensive measure and a border skirmish. In the Sino-Indian 
border skirmish, troops were withdrawn within a month. In Korea, Chinese troops 
were withdrawn after the ceasefire in 1953. 

This brief account of Chinese Communist involvement in conflicts beyond their own 
borders is crucial to understanding the Chinese attitude toward the war in Indochina. 
The attitude of the Vietnamese toward the Chinese has been one of extreme caution 
and hesitancy to involve the Chinese in any large scale manner. After all, much 
of Vietnam was occupied by the Chinese for nearly 1, 000 years. There is no "fetal" 
relationship between the Chinese and the Vietnamese. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, have made it clear that maintaining friendly or 
neutral countries on their border is a matter of high priority, just as the United 
States could not tolerate the use of Cuba as a Soviet military base, so China 
contends that countries on her bonder cannot be used as military bases by other 
big power countries. We tend to forget the lengths to which we went to prevent 
Cuba in 1962 from becoming such a military base. The late President Kenney 
undertook an act of war--a naval blockade of Cuba--to prevent further Russian 
missiles from being shipped fee re. 

Consequently, our withdrawal from Vietnam must be accompanied by a 
re-examination of our policy of military encirclement of China. 

3. Io drawing the borders of China, the Government in Peking and the 
Government in Taipei both include Taiwan within its boundaries. 

They both maintain that Taiwan and M ainland China are not separate. 

Chi£ng Kai-shek still talks of return and the leaders in Peking talk 
of their "rightful claim". Both agree on the one China concept. 


However, over the past decades we find the concept of two Chinas 
a reality we have learned to live with. For as long as I can remember 
there have been two Chinas--the China of Chiang Kai-shek and that of 
Mao Tse-tung. De jur^we may have but one; de facto f we have two. And 
it is to the facts of the present that we must address our attention. 
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As we look at the world today we find that the events of the Twentieth Century 
have created divided nations elsewhere. We have an East and a West Germany 
and an East and West Berlin. We have a North Korea and a South Korea and a 
similar likely result now in Vietnam. These divisions exist, and we have been 
a party to their birth. Likewise we may.see the development of a separate East 
and West Pakistan in the coming years. There is apparently no immutable law 
that peoples once joined together must always remain thus despite our strong 
commitment to unity within our own borders and throughout our own history. 

We should, however, be most reluctant to involve our nation in situations which 
encourage partition. Our post World War II experience should be a sufficient 
deterrent to- such adventures. 

The future relationship between these two--between Taiwan and mainland China-- 
is not ours alone to determine. It is our responsibility, however, to avoid any 
precipitate action which would encourage open conflict and conflagration. Hope¬ 
fully, in exercising our responsibility, we will take due cognizance of the interests 
of the Taiwanese, people as well. 

Today, China and Taiwan have each demonstrated their ability to exist independent 
of the other. There is a clear and easily recognizable natural boundary which 
separates them. It is not one which must be maintained by American ground forces 
nor over which either side can easily infiltrate the other. There is, therefore, 
no pressing need for us to try at this time to determine the eventual relationship 
between these two areas. 

The nations of the world are now almost equally divided on the subject of seating 
the People's Republic of China in the United Nations. The number supporting 
such action has increased markedly. Asa major power and a nation with strong 
and historic interests in the far Pacific, it is time that we assume leadership in 
bringing that nation into the family of nations. It is time that we bring an end to 
blind adherence to outdated ideological commitments or current fables. We must 
recognize the real, rather than tout an imaginary status quo. 

We have far too long perpetuated the myth that the Chinese Nationalist forces 
on Taiwan represent the nearly three-fourths of a billion Chinese people. 

Tiis cannot be* the basis of hard foreign policy decisions. It is time that we 
recognize Peking as the legitimate government of mainland China--its govern¬ 
ment in fact these past 21 years. 

I 
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; should therefore initiate a diplomatic move to admit the People's Republic 
China in the United Nations. However, our proposal, unlike the Algerian 
in, should not call for the ouster’of the Chinese Nationalist representative, 
ir Chinese proposal should call for a vote in the United Nations General 
>oembly to determine whether the Taipei representative or the Peking rep- 
sentative will serve on the United Nations Security Council as one of its 
rmanent members. 

,:h the passing of the personalities who have been long involved in the present 
Linese struggle, it should be reasonable to anticipate a resumption of relations 
tween the Chinese people on Taiwan and those of mainland China in the foreseeable 
:ure. Tne forces of culture, tradition, history, and language will not permit 
. permanent division of these peoples. During her long history, China has 
ffered from many civil wars, war lords, tyrants, and invasions, but she has 
ways survived. Her divisions have always been short-lived. It is in our best 
;erests to bring about a resumption of good relations which China. 

4. Normal diplomatic, cultural, economic, and social relations with 
the People's Republic of China must be re-established. So often 

individuals say that China does not want relations with the U. S. Those * 

same individuals said the same thing about China's lack of desire to be 
in the United Nations. They were wrong. I am certain China does want 
to assume her rightful place in the United Nations, as indeed she wants 
to gain recognition as the sole legitimate government of China. 

W e must realize that in order to restore peace to Fast Asia, an area 
of the world which for the last generation has known no peace, we must 
face reality. That reality is dictated not by a hostile policy toward the 
largest nation on earth, but by a policy of peace toward that nation. 

Before 1949, the U.S. and China were the best of friends. We must 

now once again adopt a policy of friendship and good relations with that one-£>urth 
of humanity. For the sake of peace in Asia, and indeed peace in the 
world, we must follow this path. 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
John C. McGrath 


PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR BROADCAST JAN. 24 - JAN. 30. 

30 seconds A COURSE DESIGNED TO INCREASE THE SPEED AND 

COMPREHENSION OF EVERYTHING YOU READ IS 
BEING OFFERED AT THE READING CENTER OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. CLASSES WILL 
BE HELD ON MONDAYS AND WEDNESDAYS AT 11 A.M. 
AMD 1 P.M. AND ON TUESDAYS AND THURSDAYS AT 
1P.M.. THERE ARE FIFTEEN SESSIONS WHICH 
WILL LAST FOR TWO HOURS EACH. REGISTRATION 
AND PLACEMENT TESTING WILL BE HELD AT THE 
READING CENTER, 2018 EYE STREET, N.W. ON 
FEBRUARY 2 AND 3 AT 11 A.M. AND 1 P.M.. 

FOR FURTHE1 INFORMATION PLEASE CALL 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006 Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
January 26, 1971 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

SESQUICENTENNIAL ART SHOW 

PORTRA rs OF GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 
AMD OTHER HISTORICAL FIGURES 

The Dimock Gallery, off the Lower Lounge of GW's Lisner Auditorium, 
21st and H Streets N.W. 

Feb. 9 through 23, .1971. Hours: 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., 

Monday through Friday 

The George Washington University is observing its 150th anniversary 
this year. This exhibition of portraits from the University's collection 
will include portraits by Margaretta Peale, Henry Ulke, Felix Conrad Schwarz, 
Gregory Levine, Richard S. Meryman, James Peale, D. L. Adam, Minnigerode 
Andrews, Peter Baumgrass, Burtis S. Baker, Walter I. Cox, Bjorn Egeli, 

Kathryn Donohoe Gilham, Louis Mathieu Didier, G. P. A. Healy, T. I. Jackson, 
and Hans Kownotski, as well as a number by unknown artists. 
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Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania A ve., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

January 27, 1971 

11. Donald Winkler, 676-6460 


Detroit School Superintendent 

To Direct GW Institute for Educational Leadership 

Dr. Norman Drachler, Superintendent of Public Schools, Detroit, Mich., has been 
appointed director of the newly created Institute for Educational Leadership at The 
George Washington University in Washington, D.C. 

The Institute, partially financed by the Ford Foundation, will conduct programs 
and activities designed to improve the quality of educational policy makers through¬ 
out the United States. 

Dr. Drachler will assume full-time direction of the Institute during the summer 


of 1971 


President Lloyd H. Elliott of George Washington University said: "We are extreme 
ly pleased that a person with Dr. Drachler's talents and experience will direct the 
Institute. He brings to the Institute intimate knowledge of urban education, notable 
progress in dealing with educational problems, and significant success in developing 
educational leaders." 

The Institute for Educational Leadership was created by George Washington Univer¬ 
sity "to meet the need for improving and developing leadership in American education 
at all levels of policy formulation and administration," according to Cr. Elliott. 

The Institute, he said, will "bring together both those who are now leaders in 
education and those with the promise to become leaders so they may jointly reflect on 
and confront the important contemporary issues facing educational executives." 
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The Institute, for example, will absorb and expand two existing programs funded 
by the Ford Foundation—the "Washington Internships in Education,' for young adults 
in the field of education; and "Educational Staff Seminars, 1 for policy makers in 
Washington offices and agencies. 

In addition, the Institute will select a group of nationally prominent and 
professionally distinguished men and women to serve as Institute Fellows (advisors-in- 
residence). Another group, made up of selected community leaders and faculty and 
staff members from colleges and universities, will serve as Institute Associates and 
participate in policy formation situations in and out of government. 

The Institute also will develop a continuing series of "In-Service Training 
Activities" for the career development of educators in all types of institutions. 

Dr. Drachler, 58, has been with the Detroit Public Schools since 1936. He was 
named Superintendent in 1967. He has been a consultant to the School Systems of 
Denver, Col., and Kansas City, Mo., and a part-time faculty member at Wayne State 
University and the University of Michigan. 

A native of Poland, he came to the United States in 1924. His Ph.D. degree is 
from the University of Michigan. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
January 27, 1971 
Don Winkler, 676-6460 


Detroit School Superintendent 

To Direct GW Institute for Educational Leadership 

Dr. Norman Drachler, Superintendent of Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich., has been appointed director of the newly created Institute for 
Educational Leadership at The George Washington University in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

The Institute, partially financed by the Ford Foundation, will 
conduct programs and activities designed to improve the quality of 
educational policy‘makers throughout the United States. 

Dr. Drachler will assume full-time direction of the Institute 
during the summer of 1971. 

President Lloyd H. Elliotfof George Washington University said: 
"We are extremely pleased that a person with Dr. Drachler's talents 
and experience will direct the Institute. He brings to the Institute 
intimate knowledge of urban education, notable progress in dealing 
with educational problems, and significant success in developing 
educational leaders." 

The Institute for Educational Leadership was created by George 
Washington University "to meet the need for improving and developing 
leadership in American education at all levels of policy formulation 
and administration," according to Dr. Elliott. 


—more-- 






The Institute, he said, will "bring together both those who are 
now leaders in education and those with the promise to become leaders 
so they may jointly reflect on and confront the important contemporary 
issues facing educational executives." 

The Institute, for example, will absorb and expand two existing 
programs funded by the Ford Foundation--the "Washington Internships 
in Education," for young adults in the field of education; and "Educa¬ 
tional Staff Seminars," for policy makers in Washington offices and 
agencies. 

In addition, the Institute will select a group of nationally 
prominent and professionally distinguished men and women to serve as 
Institute Fellows (advisors-in-residence). Another group, made up of 
selected community, leaders and faculty and staff members from colleges 
and universities, will serve as Institute Associates and participate in 
policy formation situations in and out of government. 

The Institute also will develop a continuing series of "In-Service 
Training Activities" for the career development of educators in all 
types of institutions. 

Dr. Drachler, 58, has been with the Detroit Public Schools 
since 1936. He was named Superintendent in 1967. He has been a 
consultant to the School Systems of Denver, Col., and Kansas City, Mo., 
and a part-time faculty member at Wayne State University and the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan. 

A native of Poland, he came to the United States in 1924. His 
Ph.D. degree is from the University of Michigan. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
January 1971 
Jane Lingo’, 676-6466 

DR. JULIUS AXELROD, NOBEL LAUREATE, 

TO SPEAK AT GWU CONVOCATION 

Dr. Julius Axelrod, Nobel Laureate in Medicine and Physiology for 1970, 
will deliver the principal address at the Febr 15 Sesquicentennial Convoca¬ 
tion of The George Washington University, to be held in Constitution Hall 
at 8:00 p.m. He will be awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws during 
the exercises. 

Dr. Axelrod received his doctorate in pharmacology in.1955 from George 
ashington. He is currently Chief of the Section on Pharmacology, Laborefcpry 
of Clinical Science, National Institute of Mental Health, at the National 
Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Md. He is a frequent lecturer at the GW 
School of Medicine and serves on the examination committees of some doctoral 
students in biochemistry and pharmacology. 

George Washington recognized Dr. Axelrod with an Alumni Achievement Award 
in 1968. 

He holds the B.S. degree from City College, N.Y., 1933, and the M.S. from 
New York University, 1941. Married, and the father of two children. Dr. Axelrod 
lives in Rockville, Md. 

George Washington University President Lloyd H. Elliott will confer 
the honorary degree on Dr. Axelrod and will deliver tht traditional charge to 
the graduates. Approximately 800 students will receive degrees. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 



hington University 


Office of Public Relations, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 804, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR MEDIATE RELEASE 
January 28, 1971 
John McGrath, 676-6464 


Inflation, military preparedness, election irregularaties, government support 


of science, Indian affairs, and a contraversial Vice President will be on the minds 
of a group of people when they meet in House Speaker Carl Albert's office on Feb¬ 
ruary 2 at 11 a.m. While some or all of these issues are likely to be discuss-d 
during the current session of congress, the group meeting with House Speaker 
Albert will be interested not in what the 92nd does about these problems but what 
the first did about them. 

The First Federal Congress Project is an effort to understand the men and events 
that put the constitution into operation and established most of our major 
political precedents. The project is co-sponsored by George Washington University 
and the National Historical Publications Commission and is under the direction of 
GW Professor Linda Grant De Pauw. Professor De Pauw has noted, '‘The documents we 
are editing may be as significant for the understanding of American political 
institutions as the Federalist Papers have been." 

To support the continued operation of this project a new Advisory Board has 
been established which includes House Speaker Carl Albert (D. Oklahoma) and Senator 
Charles McC. Mathias (R. Maryland). At the informal ceremony in House Speaker 
Albert's office on February 2, the formation of "The Friends of the First Federal 
Congress," consisting of all the current Senators and representatives from the 
original thirteen states, will be announced. 
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FOR RELEASE AS DESIRED 
January 29, 1971 
Contact: Marlon M. Corddry 
(202) 331-6415 


GW RESEARCHERS SELECTED 
FOR FRANCO-AMERICAN EXCHANGE 

Hematologists at The George Washington University Medical Center 
have been selected to participate in a U.S.-French collaborative venture in 
scientific and technical studies. 

Dr. Wallace N. Jensen, Chairman of the Department of Medicine, and 
Dr. Lawrence S. Lessin, Director of the Division of Hematology, will conduct 
the GW studies in the Franco-American scientific exchange. 

Under terms of an agreement signed by both countries about one year 
ago, the Institut National de la Sante et de la Recherche Medicale (INSERM) will 
coordinate French participation while the Fogarty International Center will 
coordinate the American participation through the National Institutes of Health. 

Various research "themes" of mutual interest have been selected. 
Collaborative projects with French investigators may be undertaken either 
intramurally by NIH staff or extramurally by American investigators, such as the 
GW hematologists. 

INSERM and NIH are assigning scientists to the collaborative research 
projects for a three-month period. The research theme to which Professors 
Jensen and Lessin have been assigned concerns cellular micro-irradiation, cell 
ultrastructure and function of cells. The National Institute of Arthritis and 
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GW RESEARCHERS SELECTED 
FOR FRANCO-AMERICAN EXCHANGE 

Metabolic Diseases is assisting in the support of this cooperation under 
research grant AM 14324. 

Drs. Jensen and Lessin will collaborate with Professor Marcel C. 
Bessis and scientists from his laboratory in Paris, while Dr. Bessis’ group 
will work in conjunction with the GW researchers here. Exchange visits are 
an integral element of the agreement. 
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